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[Por the Maine Farmer.) 

| QUERIES ABOUT BARNS, &c. 

Mr. Eprror—I have quite a number of 
«=~ questions I wish to ask; and I suppose it to 
= ‘be as cheap to make one job of asking as it 
Se would be to make two. 
: First, then, | have got a barn to build: is 
it best to have a cellar under it or not? If 
not, | must put it where the farm will get the 
wash of the yard; but if 1 do have a cellar, 
_Leannot save much of the wash. The con- 
venience of the situation for a barn with a 

RAIN WATER AND SNOW WATER. cellar or without one, is about the same. 

In old times, it was thought that snow was | Immediately connected with this question 
somewhat fertilizing, on account of the nitre | is that of keeping cattle. I noticed, in a late 
it contained; and it isa remark, common at number of the Farmer, a communication from 
the present day, that late snowsare the “poor ® gentleman, stating that he let his cattle run 


man’s manure.”? Many have considered these | loose in the tieup, and he liked the plan for 
‘ Since I saw that com- 














OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, AND OUR BROTHER MAN, 
 FERTILIZING PROPERTIES OF 


ideas mere whim; not founded on any thing | 
like facts. ‘The researches, however, of 
Liebig and other agricultural chemists begin | 
to shew that these ideas are not mere whim, | 
but that the observations of practical men, 
which undoubtedly led to them, are founded 
in truth. 

We do not know that snow really contains 
much nitre, which is now called saltpetre— 
but it contains nitrogen, which is one of the. 
ingredients of saltpetre, and which isa strong 
fertilizer, and required inthe growth and ma- 


turing of plants and vegetables. A large} 


‘several good reasons. 


munication I have thought of the following 
plan fora barn: Qn the side for the tieup 
have no sill—set the posts on split stone—then 
put a shed, which I (that is, we) use now for 
atieup, uptothe barn, and thus make the 
tieup double width—then board and shingle 
on that side of the barn no farther down than 
to the shed, and then follow down the shed. 
But the expense of keeping the shed in repair, 
as wellas the remodeling and shingling it, 
would be considerable. I have Jately heard 
of amanin your county who let his cattle 


run loose in his barn cellar, and fed them in 
portion of the atmosphere which we breathe, | , rick, similar to that of feeding sheep. It 
suy seventy-nine parts out of one hundred, is | ..6ms to me that one or the other of these 
nitrogen; and when this is combined with plans might work, and pay the expense in the 
hydrogen, the substance called ammonia is | end, as all the liquid and salts of the manure 
formed, Hence, ammonia is valuable as @/ would be saved. The way our barn yards 
manure. The flesh of animals—the flesh of are generally situated, where the best half of 
our own bodies, and much of the food that the manure is washed away, and the remain- 
we eat, contains nitrogen; and hence, also, | ing half thoroughly leached, is abominable. 

the round of changes which is constantly tak-| What is your opinion of the above plans? 
ing place. The nitrogen of the atmosphere | which is the 6est and most economical? and 
combines with the hydrogen which is floating is there any better way? It seems to me that 


about in it, and forms ammonia,—this is dis- 
solved by the moisture in the air, and comes 
down with the rains and dews and snows,— 
these are imbibed by plants,—plants are eaten 
by animals, and thus animals imbibe or con- 
tuin it. Animals die—the nitrogen and am- 


monia are given off by the putrefying or de-| 


composition of these bodies, pass into the air, 
and are again dissolved by the moisture— 
ugain brought down by the rains and dews_ 
and snows, to be imbibed by plants—to be 
eaten by animals—to be given off again when 
they die, and thus keep up the ceaseless 
round, Hence, farmers may see not only the 
value of snows and rains, but also the im- 
portance of preserving the ammonia in ma-| 
nures of different kinds. It is a gaseous, in-| 
visible substance, and will escape into the | 
atmosphere unless some material be present- | 
ed to absorb it, or to combine with it. 
When your dung heap begins to heat and 
ferment, ammonia is flying off—put some soil | 
or plaster of paris or fine charcoal on it, and 
it will be absorbed and fastened in a form 
in which it can be applied to your crops. 
When an animal dies and begins to putrefy, 
ammonia is flying off—put some earth over it, 
or plaster of paris or charcoal powder on it. 
‘The ammonia will be absorbed and saved, to 
be placed where you desire for a fertilizer. 
The value of it in rain water, or rather the 
value of rain water in consequence of con- 
taining it, can be proved, and has been proved 
by Mr. Pell, as described in the New York 
Agricultural Transactions. “I have grown 
plants,” says he, “in pure charcoal dust by 
watering them with rain water; the rain wa- 
ter yielded ammonia, and consequently nitro- 
gen as ove of its elements. I found with 
spring water I could not grow them after a 
certain period in charcoal dust; but with rain 
water most successfully.”” This proves that 
the plants grown by him did not imbibe the 
ammonia from the air, but from the rain wa- 
ter, because if it had, they would have grown 
as well when watered with spring water as 
with rain water, It also proves that charcoal 
dust is good to absorb ammonia, and hence is 
one reason why charcoal dust is valuable as a 


manure, 
In regard to rain water, Mr. P. goes on to 


state, that Sir Humphrey Davy calculates 
that if a pint of rain water contains a quarter 
of @ grain of ammonia, a field of forty thou- 
sand square feet must receive yearly upwards 
of eighty pounds of ammonia, or sixty-five 
pounds of nitrogen. It bas been found that 
the annual fall of rain water in England 
(which is a moist country) on this extent of 
surface, is, at least, 2,500,000 pounds. This 
is more nitrogen than is contained in the form 
of vegetable albumen and gluten in 2,800 Ibs. 
of hay, or 20,000 Ibs. of beet root, which 
would be the yearly produce of such a field. 
It is, however, less than the straw, roots and 
grains of wheat, &c., which might be made 
to grow on the same surface, would contain; 
therefore the farmer must supply the defivien- 
ey of nitrogen by using manures that contain 
ammonia, and this constitutes the chief value 
of animal manures. 


SOILING CATTLE. 
In the vicinity of towns and cities, where 
milk is an article of value for market, and 














where land is high in valae, we have no doubt 
that the soiling system is more profitable than 
suffering cows to ramble over pastures. It is 
doubtful if the system can be made so profit- 
able in the interior, where land is not socostly. 

Mr. Wilkinson, the Principal of the Mt. 
Airy Agricultural Institute, in an Address be- 
fore the Dutchess County Agricultural Socie- 
ty, observes, that if the lands near the stables 
are in crops suitable for the purpose of soil- 
ing, we may keep more than double the 
amount of stock that can be kept by the usual 
depasturing system; four times the amount of 
manure may be made if properly husbanded. 

Twelve acres of land of average quality, 
conveniently located with regard to the: sta- 
bles, properly apportioned with rye sown the 
fall preceding, southern Indian corn, and oats 
s0wn ae clover, lucerne and i 
grass, will, if judiciously fed, keep t 
cows better than hints aid pirat ir) 





cattle might take their ease and fat, and rich 
manure might be made in most any quantity. 
I should have mentioned that the double- 
width tieup above described was to have no 
other floor than a good littering of straw or 
something equival_nt. 

Lime, AsHes, AnD Piaster. Dr. Jackson 
once stated in the Boston State House, that 
poor or run-out land might be made product- 
ive by lime and ashes alone. I should like to 
know the modus operandi by which it is done. 
Ought lime always to be slaked before putting 
iton land? What is the best time for apply- 
ing it to wheat? and in what quantity for 
land destitute of the principle, and that never 
had any applied to it? 

Ina late number of your paper I noticed 
an extract from a lecture by an editor of an 
agricultural paper, | believe, in which he re- 
marked that he expected that the time would 
soon come when the education of the farmer 
in his profession would be above that now of 
the doctor and lawyer—that was the substance 
of it. I wish he would push ahead the time 
a little. 1 feel ina hurry. I am young; just 
beginning to farm it on my own hook, in the 
state of single-blessedness, and I should be 
right glad to plunge into one of his universi- 
ties “like a thousand of brick.” But I have 
not the means, though | lack not the inclina- 
tion; therefore | must be content to keep my 
books by me and study what few moments I 
can get through the day. But! shall weary 
your patience. There are two or three ques- 
tions more which I shoul! have asked before. 

What quantity of plaster ought to be put on 
to an acre of mowing land? and what time is 
best for putting iton? Also for an acre of 
oats on land broke up in the fall? 

What would a water ram, pipes, &c., cost 
to bring water from one hundred and fifty 
rods distance? Yourstruly, _‘&. 

Freedom, Feb. 19, 1848. 


Barns. Our correspondent’s questions are 
important, and it is difficult to give answers 
in detail without taking up much time, as 
well as space in our paper. 

The construction of farm buildings is a 
subject which should be thoroughly investi- 
gated by those who are about building, be- 
cause it involves not only the economising of 
expense, but also the convenience in use, 
which is the economising of time as long as 
the buildings are used, 

We advise our friend to examine as many 
barns and as many plans as he can, and think 
it all over from cellar to garret. Perhaps 
there is no one thing which our farmers seem 
to be more careless about than a proper con- 
struction of their barns, so as to combine con- 
venience of arrangement with economy of 
structure and good appearance. 

If permitted to advise, we would say by all 
means have a cellar under your barn. We 
constructed a small one, the past season, that 
had a cellar under a cellar, it being ona slope 
sufficient to allow it, and find the arrange- 
ment well worth the expense. 

In regard to letting cattle run together 
without being tied up, it will do well where 
you have space enough to allot the different 
sizes into different apartments, and straw 
or litter enough tokeep them littered with dry 
bedding. For this purpose our correspond- 
ent’s plan we think would be a good one. 

Lime, &c. Lime, when applied to land, 
should be slaked to a powder and harrowed 
in. A mixture of ashes, lime and salt, makes 
a good dressing for many crops—say ten 
bushels of ashes, five of lime and one of salt, 
to the acre. 

Acricu.turat Scnoors. When all the 
people ask it, the Legislature will endow ag- 
ricultural schools on the right basis. The 
United States spend about $6,000 on each 
Cadet at West Point, to teach them to fight— 
nothing to teach a farmer. 

Piaster. About a bushel of plaster tothe 
acre has been considered sufficient, Some 
prefer to use it on grass grounds in May: on 
grain when it is up two or three inches high. 
It has been found beneficial on grass ground 


Wa tee A good water ram will cost 
pees led, vary according to 
cumstances of Jocation, &c. [Editor. 





they are suffered to run at large in the fields. 





Experimental Ram.--Figure 11. 








{From the American Jour. of Ag. and Science.) 
HYDRAULICS FOR FARMERS. 
BY O. N. BEMENT. 

[concLuDED.] 

In order to illustrate the capacity or the 
power of the Hydraulic Ram to raise water 
at different heights, we give the above dia- 
gram, which we take from the ‘American 
Agriculturist.” 

‘«T he experimental machine we examined,” 
says the editor, “was made by one of our 
subscribers, as the piece A, of cast-iron pipe, 
2 inclfes in the bore, and about two feet long, | 
having two flanch nozzles east on it, Band C. | 
One end of the pipe was closed, and the oth- 
|er open, with a flanch to connect it, about $5 

feet of two inch castor wrought iron pipe, E. 
|The other end of the pipe E led to an open | 


| water cask, F, placed seven feet above the | 


, , 
|ram, and this cask was supplied by a hose, at | 
ithe rate of eight gallons per minute. Of| 


| course the fall from the level of the water in | 


| the cask, is equal to a fall of seven feet, with 
|a stream giving eight gallons per minute.” | 
| ‘The operation of the machine is the same | 
_as those before described. | 
| ‘‘In the machine we saw, the strokes were | 
| 


|seventy each minute, and plainly heard at the | 








distance of one bundred and fifty feet. In the | 
course of two or three minutes the pipe J, | 
became full, and ran over the top. On meas-| 
uring the quantity of water which was thus | 
thrown up in twelve minutes, seventy-three | 
feet above the level in the cask, it was found 
to be four gallons: and as during the twelve 
minutes, ninety-six gallons of water had pass- 
ed from the water cask into the ram, it ap- 
pears that it required 23 gallons of water to 
raise one gallon to ten and a half times its 
own height. 

“This experiment was continued and the 
same quantity of water, four gallons, was 
thrown up sixty-six feet high, in eleven min- 
utes; fifty-three feet high, in seven minutes, 
and forty-two feet in four minutes. ‘Thus, 
in the first trial, the machine required twenty- 
eight gallons of water to throw up four gal- 
lons to six times the height of the fall, It 
would have been easy to have made the head 
of water ten, twenty, or thirty feet high, and 
a series of interesting experiments might be 
made to ascertain experimentally the relative 
differences in the momentum of water de- 
scending from a greater or less distance; the 
fall of seven feet, however, was preferred, in 
order to give the machine the ability to throw 
up water to more than ten times the height of 
the fall, a difference which would not often 
occur. Whether a fall of seventy feet instead 
of seven, would have thrown up the same 
relative quantity of water four hundred and 
twenty feet, is a question we confess we are 
not able to solve. 

“The (driving) pipe E, it is found, must 
be thirty or forty feet long, or the valve G 
will not work; almost all the water ran out of 
it, when the water cask was put directly over 
the ram. The valve made fifty strokes per 
minut®. It is not necessary to have the pipe 
E a perfectly straight one, but it may be bent 
to suit the inequalities of the ground and may 
even be bent at right angles, as shown in the 
sketch K. It is far better, though, to have 
the pipe straighter.” 

The hydraulic ram, when properly con- 
structed, it is said, is not liable to get out of 
order, or to require repairs; lapse of time, or 
maddy water passing through them may give 
oceasion for trifling repairs, and when these 
become necessary the machine can be easily 
detached from the pipes and carried in one 
hand for convenient repairing. It is also said 
the height to which one of these machines can 
raise water is limited only by the power of 
valves and pipes to resist the pressure. A 
moderate sized one has been made to send 
water to a perpendicular height of three hun- 
dred feet. On this principle, works have 
been erected at Marley, in Fraace, which 
raised water in a continuous stream, to the 
height of one hundred and eighty-seven feet. 
Indeed, a ram has been made in England, to 
raise one hundred hogsheads of water toa 
perpendicular height of one hundred and 
thirty-four feet, in twenty-four hours, with a 
head of only four and a half feet. 

There are two rules for ascertaining how 
much a given stream of water will raise.— 
First, find how many times the water 
is to be raised than the fall of the driving 
power; then by adding an 0, to the number, 
aud dividing by seven, you can ascertain the 
number of gallons that will be required to 
force up a single gallon of water. 

Second, measure the amount of water dis- 
charged by the stream in a given time. As- 
certain the “amount of head or fall 


which the water is to be raised. Then divide 
the elevation by the head or fall, and the 
amount of water by the quotient. Deduct 30 









ip 


that can to Cnleedl and the elevation to| pieces 





amount ‘ 
with a fall of fir 





lons per minute, or five thousand seven hun- 
dred and sixty gallons per day. 

Then 5)60=12; then 12—2760—580; de- 
duct 30 per cent. which leaves $36 galions per 
day. 

If the machine is properly made and put 
up, it is said this rule may be depended on. 

In a letter from Mr. Birkinbine, we are ad- 
vised that one of his rams is now in operation, 
raising with a two inch supply pipe B, over 
five thousand gallons of water per day, thirty 
feet high® 

The simplicity of the machine and its op- 
eration, proves its effectiveness as well as its 
durability, and shows the very small amount 
of attention and repairs it will require to keep 
it in order. The ram and pipes should of 
course be laid under ground, beyond the reach 
of frost. 

The very small expense of a ram, and pipes 
necessary to work it, being in most cases less 
than that of a wheel and pump, are strong in- 
ducements to adopt it in preference. 

Persons wishing rams sent to them—by 
measuring the amount of water (unless the 
supply is unlimited) their brook or spring af- 
fords per minute, the head or fall they can 
procure, the elevation to be overcome, and 
the distance to be conveyed—can have the 
roper ram and pipe sent them, with direc- 
tions for putting it up. 

Rams (see Fig. 1,) and Strode’s Pneumato 
Hydraulic Engines, are manufactured and for 
sale by Henry P. Birkinbine, No. 17 South 
Eight street, Philadelphia. 





Reprop anp Orcnarp Grass. We have 
often spoken of the necessity, or rather the pol- 
icy, of our farmers sowing more kinds of grass 
than they do, ‘The redtop used to be almost 
indispensable, when farmers laid down their 
lands to grass, but at present very little is 
sown in our section. We know of no better 


hay than is made by a mixture of clover, | 


herds-grass, ‘and redtop; and if there is a good 
sprinkling of orchard grass, so much the bet- 
ter. This last kind is hardly ever sown with 
us. Indeed many have never seen it. We 
shall have more to say on this subject ere long. 
Grass isthe most profitable crop that our 
farmers can cultivate. Itis their sheet anchor. 
It is the basis of beef, and mutton, and wool, 
and milk, and butter, and cheese, and horse 
labor, and ox labor, and many other essentials 
to the farm, and he is wise who looks out for 
a good crop of it, whether for hay or grazing. 





Turnip anv Goose. A prize cup has been 
awarded to a Mr. Richards, by the Abergav- 


anny Farmers’ Club, England, for the best | 


crop of early turnips, which amounted to 
twenty-five tons to the acre. 

At Colchester, a monstrous turnip was ex- 
hibited; which had been hollowed out and fill- 
ed with a fat goose and apples enough for 
sauce. ‘This must have been nearly as large 
as the Ohio “punkin,” in which an old sow 
wintered and came out in the spring with a 
fine litter of pigs. 








PoTasH A PROPER FOOD FOR GRAPE VINES. 
Having, last year, seen it stated in a paper, 
that the ashes of grape vines contained a large 
amount of potash, I caused three vines, of 
the same size, to be planted in boxes filled 
with equal quantities of earth, in which I 
noted the following results :— 

No. 1, was supplied, when necessary, with 
pure water, and in a given time, increased 6 
inches in length. © 

No. 2, was watered with a solution of 
whale-oil soap, and inthe same length of 
time acquired 9 inches of growth. 

And No. 8, I watered with a decoction of 
potash, and within the same period as above, 
it grew 18 inches in length! 

By the beginning of November, No. 1, and 
No. 2, dropped their leaves and showed no 
signs of fruit; whereas No, 3, retained its 
leaves three weeks later, and in the course of 
the season shot forth several bunches of fruit, 
which, of course, were not suffered to grow. 
This shows the importance of knowing what 
kinds of salts go to form wood and fruit, in 
order that we may apply such manures to the 
soil as the vine or fruit trees require. 

I wish we could have full analysis made of 
our great staple, Indian corn, including the 
grain, cob, stalk, and blades. — 

Roswext L. Corr. 

Paterson, N. J. [American Agriculturist, 


Screntiric Lrserattry. The Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society has ordered from 
Paris, at a cost of about $800, the figure of a 
horse of full size, so constructed as to adinit 
of all the pieces being taken apart. These 
represent the muscles, blood vessels, 
heart, lungs and other organs, of their natural 
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-REARING AND FEEDING CALVES. Oct., and fed with two quarts of oats daily 
| ABRIDGKD FROM THE GERMAN. until the 2d day of January, when his feed 
Having had thirty-four years’ experience | was increased with two quarts of carrots. 
|in rearing calves, I hope you will excuse the He did well, felt well, and was well. His 
| liberty I take in sending you the following ac- 'growth during the next summer was good; 
count of my practice; especially as I have|he is fed two quarts of carrots daily, this 
found my method so much better than allow- winter; is a good bay, two years old the 24th 


ing the calves to suck their mothers. Wheth- | of next May, anc can be bought for seventy- 
er the animals were intended for keepers or | five dollars. 


ly this:— colts. My object is to learn froin the breeders 

1, For the first week the calf receives daily | Of horses, whether it is a fact or a whim, that 
six quarts of new milk, as warm as it comes |t is injurious to a young colt to feed it grain. 
from the cow, in three portions—at morning, Lenoz, Jan. 28th. ' A Farmer. 
noon, and night. I carefully adhere to these [Berkshire Agriculturists. 
three times of feeding for the first twelve TRAPPING FOXES. 


weeks. Take some fine hay chaff, froma horse 





eeders, | have always found that my method With all deference to the opinions of oth- 
brings them soonest to perfection. It is short- "> Ihave given my experience in raising | 


2. In the second week the milk is increased 
by half-a-pint at each feeding time, so that 
the calf receives, according to its strength, 
not less than six and three-fourths to seven 
quarts per day. 

3. In the third week the calf no longer re- 
ceives new milk, but the milk of the previous 
day skimmed; always taking care to warm 
the milk slightly, and at the same time in- 
creasing the quantity, so that the daily ration 
is now seven and one-half quarts. I also 
commence at this time to introduce into the 
drink small portions of boiled linseed, or lin- 
seed meal, and crushed peas. 

4. | proceed in the same manner in the 
fourth, fifth and sixth weeks, except that the 
milk is increased each week by half-a-pint at 
every feeding time, so that in the fourth week 
the calf receives eight and one-fourth, in the 
fifth nine, and in the sixth nine and three- 
fourths quarts of milk daily; the animals also 


|ed peas, or rye-meal in their drinks, which 
are always luke-warm. 

5. In the next six weeks I give them their! 
food cold—with, however, more of these mix- 
tures; the latter are always increased with 
the quantity of the milk, because too much | 
i\liquid food is very apt to make the calves | 
poor and pot-bellied. During this period 1| 
also take from them a portion of their milk, | 

adding in its place such a portion of the lin- 
}seed or other substances mixed with warm 
| water, as still to make the total quantity of 
each day’s drink (increased as have said be- | 
fore by half-a-pint at each meal) in the seventh 
week ten and one-half quarts, and in the 
twelfth week fourteen and one-fourth quarts | 
| per day. 
| 6. Whoever pays proper attention to the 
| feeding of his cattle will soon discover wheth- | 
/er the portion of food named be sufficiently | 
|rich or not, and can easily add or diminish | 
the proper quantity. 
| 7. There can be no animal so stupid about 
| its food as the calf; it must therefore be taught 
| from its earliest infancy. For this purpose, | 
‘in teaching them to take their food when mix- | 


‘ed with the linseed meal &c., we generally | 


| begin by giving a small handful of oatmeal, | 
and placing within their reach some good hay, | 
‘or if the season will afford it, some green 
| food. 
8. When the calves are twelve weeks old, 
{the milk is entirely taken from them, and they 
| receive in its place rye meal or crushed peas, 
| made into pulp with water, and then thinned; 
the daily ration being increased until the end 
of the second quarter from fourteen and one- 
half to twenty quarts, 
| 9. When the calves are half a year old the 
| drinking food is gradually lessened and thin- 
\ned; the quantity being regulated by the nat- 
| ural thirst of the animal, as it gradually takes 
on to more substantial food. 
10. The following is the statement of the 
expense of bringing up a calf until one year 
old :— 

1. The first fourteen days, ninety-one quarts 
of good milk. 

2. From the second to the sixth week, two 
hundred and forty-two quarts of skimmed 
milk (twelve hours old.) 

$. From the seventh to twelfth week, two 
hundred and fifty-two quarts of very poor 
milk (twenty-four hours old.) 

4. Half ewt. of linseed meal. 

5. Three bushels of crushed peas. 

6. ‘T'wo bushels of rye meal. 

7. Hay, oats, green food &c. 

Total expense of these in Germany, £3 
sterling. Cc. E. D. 
(Farmer’s Magazine. 


RAISING COLTS. 

Mr. Eprror—l understand by the 4th arti- 
cle of the Constitution of the “North Stock- 
bridge Association,” that its members believe 
that “experiment is the test of opinion.”— 
To this I most cordially assent, bat must dis- 
sent from the opinion given by Capt, Smith, 
“that a temporary improvement is made at 
the expense of a lasting injury,” by feeding 
grain to colts the winter previous to their be- 
ing ayearold, I cheerfully acknowledge that 
the opinions of such a man, if based upon 
recorded experiments, are entitled to great 
weight, and if not the result of experiment, 
Iam willing to give them all the credit that 
circumstances will license; but trom the little 
experience I have had in raising colts, I must 
if I indulge present conviction take opposite 
ground, and try to maintain it by simple facts. 

Within six years I have raised three colts. 
The oldest one, “Ellen Frances,” was stabled 
with herdam during the winter, and they 
were fed with oats in the sheaf. I have no 
definite knowledge of the Sean grain 
fed to them daily, dismiss the first 
colt by saying that | have never discovered 
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receiving more and more linseed-meal, crush- | 


manger, and scatter over about one yard of 
ground, or on snow, in the open field, where 
foxes are apt to wander, as near the house as 
you can bait them. Then upon this chaff, 
which we call a bed, and around it for some 
distance, strew a handful of fine scraps for 
several nights, the refuse of tallow or lard. 

At first the foxes will not approach the bed, 
but will shy around and pick up some of the 
fragments. Examine occasionally and re- 
plenish with a little new bait, if they have 
taken any. If on the snow, always pass by 
close to the hed in one direction, not making 
any extra tracks. In a few nights they will 
approach the bed and clear the whole ground 
of the bait. 

The best size for a fox-trap, when set, will 
measure about five and a-half inches across 
the jaws. ‘The springs should be made of the 
| best steel, and not over five and a-half inches 
‘long, each spring. Rub over the trap a little 











tallow, and smoke it. Make a hole in the 
snow or ground in the centre of the bed, that 
when the trap is set, it will be a little below 
the surface. Place a wad of loose tow or 
cotton under the pan, and cover over with dry 
ashes or sand that has been sifted. Then we 
spat these ashes down quite compact with a 
limber stick, say about eighteen inches jong, 
and one inch wide, covering the pan and jaws 
of the trap, when pressed, about one-fourth of 
aninch. Itshould be so set that a light weight 
would spring it. Scatter over, as at first, a 
thin coat of hay chaff, which is best done with 
a sieve. If there be snow, sift over the bed 
a slight layer, unless the trap be set during a 
gentle full of snow, which is best; be careful 
not to make extra tracks about the bed; when 
all is done, scatter over the whole some fine 
scraps or toasted cheese, or both, throwing 
some bits about at a distance, When once 
well baited, if the trap be skilfully set, there 
is a fair chance of taking the fox, though he 
may be an “old one.” I have seen many a 
one caught in this way, having had some fun 
myself, 

A boy can tend two or three traps about as 
cheap as one. Level cleared land; in the 
woods foxes are more shy. If the trap be 
made fast, the fox when caught will make his 
escape, by eating off his foot. A small chain 
should be attached about eighteen inches long, 
secured to a stone that will weigh about four 
pounds; this can lay under the trap when set. 
A dead carcass, horse or other animal, 
makes a strong bait. Set two or three traps 
within ten rods. If the ground be free from 
snow, cover over with moss upon the ashes 
or dry sand, leaving the surface of the ground 
as natural as possible; make use ofa little 
bait (as before advised) on the trap; the size 
of a walnut, broken up, is sufficient. You 
will take more gate in this manner, than if 
set by the carcass, and not be annoyed by 
dogs. 

Another mode of taking foxes is to bait 
them on a small piece of ground surrounded 
by water. So arrange it that the fox may 
leap into a natural or artificial bog, covered 
with moss, before he reaches the bait. ‘The 
trap may be covered with moss only, on this 
small bog, leaving all as natural as possible; 
you are pretty sure to outwit them in this 
manner. 

If a trap be set for a fox burrowed in a den, 
he will not pass over it for some days, unless 
he be much famished; if there is any other 
possible way of escape, he is sure to find it. 
Foxes deserve more credit than farmers 
usually give them. They are very useful in 
destroying mice and insects. If one should 
now and then, just take a fow! or a lamb, he 
may be severely punished, when you catch 
him. 8S. W. Jewerr. 


Weybridge, Vt. [Albany Cultivator. 


CARROTS. 

Mr. Epiror: | see in your last paper, you 
say, carrots are good for horses and cows, but 
‘we doubt whether a hog will do well on 
them.’ I am satisfied from the experiments 
of one of the most careful Yarmers we ever had 
in Stockbridge, and one who raised more 
carrots than all Stockbridge farmers put to- 
gether, at the time he lived here, viz: Jere- 
miah Vallett, carrots are good for hogs, for he 
has repeatedly told the writer of this, he 
could fat hogs with boiled carrots, mixed with 
meal, scalded in the carrots, faster than in 
any other way. As to raising ‘1000 bushels’ 
of carrots to the acre, it has been dove and 


can be done again with good seed and a pro- 
pitious season. | have raised 800 measured 





rods of ground, and had the seed all come up, 
there would have been enough on the vacant 


being 1000 bushels to the acre. But I raise 
mine in a different way on ally gg ort 
My way is, to plough the grou p, sev- 
width before sowing, and the last of May, 
mark out my rows 22 inches apart with a 

corn plough, then strew rotten manere 
in the rows and pass the plough each side to 














bushels from two-thirds of an acre, and the 
last season, I raised 95 bushels from 18 square 


spots to have made up what it lacked of 





way, you get the manure where you want it 
most; and get a great depth of soil for the 
— I had last year many carrots which 
|\measured eighteen inches long and twelve 
jinches round, I know of no root as valuable 
as this; and I doubt whether, at the price they 
|sell at here, viz: 25 cents a bushel, our farm- 
jers can obtain as much profit from the 
jacre from any other root, 
Stockbridge, Feb. 4, 1848, 
[Berkshire Agriculturist. 
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‘RYE REPEATED ON SAME LAND. 
| We have more than once called the atten- 
‘tion of our readers to the statements made 
|hy some farmers of their success in growing 
rye for a long course of years on one lot of 
jland. When we mentioned those cases at 
led of our agricultural meetings, some farm- 
ers doubted whether we had any lands in 
| Massachusetts that would hear such a course 
lof cropping. 

But Mr. Lawton, of Great Barrington, 
'tells us that a near neighbor of his, in Berk- 
shire county, had grown rye for twenty-eight 
years in succession on the same lot of ground, 
fand that the last crop was quite as good as 
any of the course, yielding u very handsome 
return. 

‘The rye bere, asin the other cases, was 
sown in August, and the stubble was all 
ploughed under, Who can say, till a trial is 
actually made, that we have not thousands of 
acres in Massachusetts which will produce an 
annual harvest of rye by proper tillage, and 
without manure? 

All farmers have spare acres that they are 
uneble to manure, and those are suffered to 
remain in an unproductive state because it is 
believed they will not repay the ploughing. 
We think it highly important to make those 
old fields produce enough to pay the taxes on 
them at the least. If we can grow a third 
more grain than we do by ploughing at the 
very best time and seeding with the proper 
grains, it will be a great gain for Massache- 
| setts, 

We know we have thousands of acres of 
sandy loams, producing generally but very 
little; yet capable of bearing buckwheat at 
ithe rate of fifteen bushels an acre. Such 
| fields may be cultivated without manure, and 
ithe straw and grain will feed an increased 
|number of animals that will all make ma- 
inure. [Massachusetts Ploughman. 
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Marsure ror Wueat. Mr, Way, consult- 
ing chemist of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, has analysed about fifty speci- 

| mens of different sorts of wheat, and has come 
| to the conclusion that an average crop of wheat 
takes out of the land the following inorganic 
substances :— 


| St Ibs, of silica | 6 Ihe. of magnesia 
20 hs. of phosphoric acid 1 Ib. of peroxide of iron 
4 Ibs. of sulphuric acid 23 Ibs. of potash 
8 Ibs of lime 14 lbs. of soda. 


It will be seen that the most important in- 

gredients of wheat are phosphoric acid, and 

the alkalies, potash and soda.» If these were 

returned to the land in sufficient quantity, the 

minor mineral ingredients, such as silica, lime, 

magnesia, iron, &c., would in the greater 

number of eases be supplied by the soil. The 

phosphoric acid would be most conveniently 

returned in bone dust, which contains from 50 
to 60 per cent. of the phospates. The alka- 
lies might be supplied singly in the shape of 
nitrate of soda or nitrate of potash (saltpetre). 
Guano is valuable, inasmuch as it comprises 
not only a large proportion of phospates and 
alkalies, but also what is of great importance, 
particularly to the young plant, a considerable 
portion of ammonia, The principal organic 
substances he found to be carbonic acid and 
nitrogen, both of which exist in the air; but it 
is from the ammonia of decaying animal and 
vegetable substances that plants derive their 
principal supply of nitrogen, ammonia being 
composed of nitrogen and hydrogen, When 
a plant is burned, the organic portions fly off 
into the air, whilst the ashes comprise the 
mineral or inorganic ingredients. Ammonia 
was essential to the growth of wheat, and this 
might be supplied to lands which abound in 
all the mineral ingredients, in the shape of 
sulphate of ammonia, which might be manu- 
factured from the liquor obtained from the 
gas works of every town, 


{Journal Royal Ag. Society. 


Agtirician Stone. We learn from the 
Liverpool Journal that at a late meeting of 
the session of the Royal Institution of Civil 
Engineers, a paper was read descriptive of 
Mr. Frederick Ransome’s process for making 
artificial stone. ‘The modus operandi ap- 
peared to be simple—broken pieces of silica 
(common flint) being subjected for a time to 
the action of caustic alkali, boiling under 
pressure in a close vessel, formed a transpa- 
rent silicated solution, which was evaporated 
to a specific gravity of 1,600 (distilled water 
being 1,000,) and was then intimately mixed 
with given proportions of well washed sand, 
broken granite, and other materic!s of differ- 
ent degrees of hardness, ‘The paste thus 
constituted, after being pressed into moulds 
from which the most delicate impressions 
were feadily received, was subjected to a red 
heat in a stove or kiln, and thus rendered in- 
soluble. [N. Y¥. Farmer. 
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Fowr-Meapow Grass.—Bive Jomt.— 
Mr. Abijah Wilder, of Keene, N. H., tells as 
this grass flourishes in low grounds in Keene, 
wherever it is permitted to stand late enough 
to shed its seeds over the ground. He says 
that people have been practicing the early 
cutting of meadow grasses and have gove to 
an extreme. That many are now sensible of 
it, and are again coming into the old and bet- 
ter practice of cutting late in August. 

From what we can learn in regard to the 
tall atid rich blue-joint grass as it shoots up 
in many districts in New —. the Py 
of seeding annually is the chief cause 
decline. a’ bears bet little seed, and seldom 
continues to give a good burden for any great 
length of time. But when it stands among 
bushes or brakes where the scythe does not 
rench it, you will find it to continue to grow 
rank from year to year, Is not this evidence 
that it should be permitted to scatter its seed; 
or that new seed should be annually pro- 
cured? [Ploughwan. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Lines written in the Capitol the evening of Feb, 23d. 
4 BY CALEB LYON, 


"Tia night, and the stars are their lonely vigils keeping, 
And ehed their bright reys o'er the Capitol’s dome; 

"Tis night, and the dews of the evening are weeping, 
For angels are bearing a weary heart home. 


Wer-worn, he fell on the field where he battled— 
The champion of Freedom, the veteran of years; 
Where the conflicts of mind fiercely echoing rattled, 
Nor dimm’d were his triumphs with suffering or tears. 


Though his body may perish—his mind, in ite splendor, 
Shall beacon us onward, a star in the sky; 

And filling our spirits with memories most tender, 
We'll mourn that the good and pure-hearted must die. 


No more shal! his voice, with its eloquence burning, 
Plead earnest for Truth, when dark errors enslave; 

A heart full of kindness—a mind gemm'd with learning— 
“The path of whose glory but led to the grave.” 


He hath gone where a Congress of millions are meeting, 
Whose names are impressed on the deeds of an age; 

He is gone where the Pilgrims of Freedom are greeting 
The scholar, the statesman, the patriot, the sage. 





The Storyn-Celler. a, 


[From Godey’s Lady's Book.) 
AUNT MAGWIRE’S ACCOUNT OF 
PARSON SCRANTUM'’S DONATION 
PARTY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “WIDOW BEDOTT.” 


See—it’s about a year since you was here, 
aint it, Naney? *Twant long afore you was 
married, I know. Well, ther’s been some 
changes here since then, We've lost our old 
minister, Parson Scrantum, and gota new 
one. He seems to bea very good man, Parson 
Tuttle does—quite young yet—jest begun to 
preach, haint been married but a little while. 
And his wife appears like*a nice woman tew. 
But I feel sorry for ’em. This isa trying 
place for a minister, and a minister's wife, | 
tew. Though I don’t know but what all places | 
are jest so. All goes on slick enough yet— 
but I’m afeared ’twont last long. ‘They baint 
been here but three months—and the folks 
are mukin’ a terrible fuss over ’em. You 
know it’s the way they always dew when they 
gita new minister. They’re ready to eat 
him up fora spell. And his wife—lawful 
sukes! ther’s nothing equil tew her, They 
make au awful parade about ber. Suck treat- 
meat spiles the ministers’ wives. Afore long 
they begin to think themselves the most im- 
portant characters in creation—and really 
expect the bull community to be a flyin’ 
round all the time to attend tew’em, And 
*taint at all surprisin’ it should be so—it’s ac- 
cordin’ to natur. But after a spell, the min- 
ister gits to be an old story, and the people 
begin to find fault with him. Some think he’s 
gittin? wonderful tejus; some think he ain’t 
gifted in prayer, and he aint sperritual-minded 
enough to suit some others, But the most 
gineral complaint is that he don’t visit enough. 
As if a minister could write tew sarmons a 
week—sometimes three—and go a visitin’ 
every day besides. And then his wife—’tis 
astonishin’ how public opinion changes con- 
sarnin’ her. ‘The upper crust begin to think 
she’s a troublesome, helpless critter. Say she | 
depends on the congregation to take care of} 
her, and all that, They pick flaws in every- 
thing she says and does. And the under crust 
call her proud—say she visits Miss This, and | 
don’t visit Miss That. Ifshe invites some | 
of her neighbors to drink tea with her—some | 
o’ the rest ’ll be mad, cause she left them out, 
and say, she feels above ’em. And soit goes | 
on—gettin’ woss and woss—she can’t please 
nobody. After a spell, the deacons begin to 
hint to the minister that it’s gillin’ rather hard 
to raise his salary, and wonder whether or | 
no he couldn’t live on less. If he thinks he 
coulin’t, they wonder whether or no he 
coulln’t dew more good in some other place. | 
So at last they drive him to ax a dismission, | 
and the poor man takes his family and goes | 
off somewhere else, to go through with the | 
same trials and troubles over again. And 
afier they’ve been settled about a dozen times, | 
the minister begins to find out that all aint 
gold that glitters; and his wife—if she’s a 
woman o’ sense—discovers that she aint a 
supernatral being, and must take care of her- 
self, like other folks. 

That’s the experience o’ ministers in gineral. 
1 know it by my own observation—and I’m 
eure it had ben the case with the Scrantums. 
They’d ben settled in a number o’ places 
afore they come here; and Miss Scrantum, 
herself, told me that it took her a good while 
to larn that a minister’s life must be a life o’ 
trial and self-denial. Butshe did larn it at 
last. Miss Scrantum was an excellent woman. 
She want no gadder nor no gossiper. She 
stayed to hum and took care of her. husband 
and children, If anybody was sick or sufferin’, 
she was there to help ’em; but she seldom 
went outany other time. She was good to 
the poor, tew—and divided her mite with 
’em. You'd a thought folks couldn’t find 
fault with her. But they did. Some grumbled 
because she want more sociable—and some 
was tnad because she want what they called 
an active Christian—that is—she wan’t willin’ 
to spend the heft of her time a runnin’ round 
on missionary bisness and distribitin’ tracts, 
and so forth. But everybody was outrageous 
at her, cause she tried to reconcile Liddy 
Ano Buel and Deacon Fustick’s wife—instid 
o’ takin’ sides with ary one on ’em—when 
they bad that awful quarrel about the ostridge 
feathers. But [ thought—and think yet—that 
Miss Scrantum acted as a Christian ought to 
actin that bisness, though everybody else 
blamed her; and Liddy Ann and Miss Fustick 
got as mad at her as they was at one another. 

Parson Scrantum was a good man, tew— 
and a smart man—they didn’t know how to 
vally him here. To be sure he went away 
of his own accord; but I ’spose if he'd a 
wanted to stay, they’d druv him off afore long 
—jest as they alwas dew—for husband said 
they was beginnin’ to growl about payin’ the 
sulury. Itellye, I felt dretful sorry when they 
went away, and so did yer uncle—we sot a 
great deal by *em. And then they had such 
a nice family 0’ children, Susan, the oldest, 
is as nice a galas ever I know'd. I took a 
wonderful likin’ tew ber. Her mother used 
to let her come in often and set a spell with 
me. Iwas awful lonesome after Jefferson 
Went off to study to be a doctor. Yet uncle 
was'in the shop biggest part o’ the day, and 
1 used to be here all stark alone a good deal 
Ce eee te Miss Scrantum found 
Susan over sometirnns ta, Se ar 

* to see me. She'd fetch 
her vewin’ or her knitin’, and stay an hou 
Or tow; and sometimes she'd fetch a book and 
read tew me, and it used to chirk me y 

P 
wonderfully. And Mr. Scrantum, he used 10 
come in once in awhile, and always had 
something good to say. 

‘You said he went away of his own accord 
aunt; how did it happen?” 

Well, Pll tell ye. When they gin hima 
eall to settle here, 
four hundred dollars a year and a donation 
party every winter. Well, he thought he 
eould live on that. Four bundred dollars 
was purty small, to be sure, but then they 
was very equinomical and industrious—didn’t 





























they agreed to give him |. 








keep no hired help—Miss Scrantum and 
Susan done all the work themselves. And 
they thought the donation party would be 
quite a help—they never'’d had none—they 
want customary where they come from. Well, 
they mavnged to get along through the sum- 
mer and full. (‘They come here in the spring 
o’ the year.) In December follerin’, the eon- 
gregation gin ’em their first donation party. 
I didn’t go; I never had ben to none; used to 
kind 0’ want to go sometimes—but yer -_ 
want willin’ to have me—he never approve’ 
o’ them givin’ visits, He thinks that when 
people want to make their minister ® present, 
they’d ought to give it ina private Way, and 
not go and turn his house upside down, to 
dew it. Sol didn’t go to that one, But [ 


don’t think the Scrantums thought any the 
less of us for it; for they know’d we was 


as willin’ to dew well by em as any o’ the 
congregation W&S, for yer uncle always paid 
his pew-rent promptly, and that’s more’n 
some that was richer done. And, besides that, 
we often sent ‘em presents. They always 
looked upon us as the best friends they had 
here. 

Well, | never heerd how the donation party 
come out. Miss Scrantum never said nothing 
about it, and I never axed her no questions; 
only I know, that through the rest o’ the wib- 
ter the minister's fulks seemed to be more 
pinched thanever. I wasin there quite often, 
and though they didn’t make no complaints, 
I could see plain enough that they had to 
scrimp and save, and patch and turn every 
way, to keep any how comfortable; for they 
had house-rent to pay, and six children to 
support, and it takes considerable to feed so 
many, to say nothing o’ clothin’ and eddica- 
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off to find Miss Serantum. I found her in the 
kiteben a makin’ coffee. She looked dretful 
tired and beat out. I was real sorry I hadn't 
a went sooner and helped her, She was 
wonderful glad to see me; and [told her to go 
and dress herself, and I'd make the coffee.— 
So she thanked me and went—and I took hold 
and made the coffee. ‘Ther was an awful 
sight on't; | never made so much afore in all 
my born days, and | never expect to agin.— 
’*T was made in Miss Serantum’s biler. She'd 
scoured it up for the occasion. T'was biler 
that beld ten pails full—and it was brimmio’ 
full o’ coffee. After I'd got it made, 1 went 
back into the settin’-room. They’d got the 
table all sot. ‘Ther was lots o’ cake, and 
biscuit, and pies, and cold meat, and all sorts 
o stuff. Then I went into the parlor, and lo 
and behold, Jo Gipson’s wife and old Miss 
Parker bad ondid the bunnit, and was ad- 
miriv’ on’t at a wonderful rate, Jest then 
Mr. und Miss Serantum and the children 
come in, and dear me! how pleased they was 
with the bunnit. Miss Serantum, she tried it 
on, and it fitted hertoa T. But Susan! you'd 
ought to seen Susan! She jumped and frisked 
round, and didn't hardly know what to dew 
with herself, she was sodelighted, ‘*O, Miss 
Magwire,” says she, ‘‘that beautiful bunnit 
wasn’t for you after all, wasit? Whatadear 
good woman you are, to make ma such a fine 
present. She'll look as nice as anybody now 
—wou’t you, ma?” They seemed won-lerful 
pleased to see Jefferson, tew; Mr. Scrantum 
was very glad to git the paper—said "twas 
jest what he wanted. Well, purty soon the 
company begun to come, and they come pour- 
in? in thicker and faster till the house was 
crammed, ‘The settin’-room door was lock- 
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tin’? on*em. They had a good deal 0’ com- | 
pany, tew, and that costs something. You | 
see they had to entertain all the stragglin’ 
agents that come along, for all sorts 0’ socie-| 
ties in creation. ‘They'd stop there to save | 
payin’ tavern bills, 1t’s the way they always 
dew, ye know, Well, they contrived to live | 
along till the next winter. The time come. 
round for another donation party; and I says 
to yer uncle, says I—“Husband, | want to go 
to that givin’ visit.” “O, shaw,’ says he, 
“what do you wantto go for?” “O,” says I, 
‘cause I think so much o’ the minister's 
folks.” Well,” says he, “that’s the princi- 
pal reason why J should wantto stay away 
from the givin’ visit myself; as for you—of 
course you can dew as ye please.” “Well, 
then,” says I, “if you haint no objections, 
Pili go; and I wish you'd go tew, jest for 
once.” ‘Taint no use to ax me to go,” says 
he; “it’s against my principles; | always mean 
to do all I’m able to support the Gospel and 
help the minister: but as for them bees—I 
won't countenance ’em by my presence—that’s 
all; and let me tell you one thing, if you go, 
Pil bet a cookey you'll wish you hadn't a 
went afterwards.” ‘Well, that’s my look 
out,” says I. “If you’re willin’-—IPll go.” 
“And what ‘ll ye take?” says he, “a stick 0° 
tape, or a pint of emptins, or what?’ “No, 
I won’t,” says I, “I'll take something 0’ more 
vally than that.” ‘Then you'll be odd,” 
says he, 

So after considerin’ a spell, I concluded to 
git what Miss Scrantum needed about as 
much as anything, and that was a new bunnit. 
She wore a shabby, faded old thing, that) 
looked as if it come over inthe ark. Well, 1| 
thought I could git a ginteeler one in Harris- | 
town, than | could by bavin’ on’t made here. | 
So J got yer uncle to harness up the hoss for | 
mine, one afternoon, and bein’ as he was tew | 
busy to go over with me himself, | went over 
and axed Susan Scrantum to go long; I 
thought she could help me about pickin’ on’t 
out. She’d be likely to know what would 
suit her mother. So I goes overand calls for 
Susan. She was delighted to go—she didn’t 
geta chance to ride very often. Well, we 
druv to Harristown, and went into the best 
lookin’ milliner’s shop ther was there. “Now, 
Susy,” says 1, “I’m a gwine to git a new 
bunnit, and I want your advice about what to 
choose.” ‘Why, Miss Magwire,” says she 
‘I thought you had quite a nice one already.” 
‘Well, itis middlin’ nice,” says 1, “but ve 
wore it tew winters, and some ladies gits a 
new one every winter, ye know.” So we 
examined all the bunnits, in the shop, and | 
axed Susan which she liked the best. “I 
should think that one would be very purty 
for you,” says she, pintin’ toa plum-coloured 
satin one that hung on a peg. “It’s ma’s 
favorite color, and that makes me like it.” 
Now that was just what I wanted to know. So 
the milliner handed it down, and [ tried it on, 
for I reckoned if -twould fit me *twould Miss 
Scrantun—she was about my size—and it 
did fit nicely, so I boughtit. I had to pay six 
dollars for’t—quite a launch-out for me— 
more’n ever! paid fora bunnit for myself. 
Susan looked as if she thought I was ruther 
extravagant, but she didn’t say nothing. Well, 
I put it in a band-box I fetcht, and we went 
hum. When yer uncle come in I showed it 
tew him, and he was quite pleased with it; 
and *twas a clear beauty, plum-colored satin, 
trimmed off with a ribbin the same color, and 
lace borderin’, with white satin bows between, 
all quilled round the inside. I axed yer uncle 
if *twas more expensive than he was willin’ 
I should give. “No,” says he, “I don’t be- 
grudge the money. | want you to dew the 
handsome thing; but ’twould suit me a great 
deal better if you’d wait till the next day 
and then take it over.” ‘OQ husband,” says 
I, “Ive got my heart sot on attendin’ the 
party; dew lemme go.” Well, go,” says 
he, “‘if you're beset tew; but mark my words, 
Mi bet a dollar yout! wish you hado’t a 
went.” 

Well, the day afore the party, Jefferson 
come bum to stay a few days, 1 told him 1 
was a gwine to the donation party, and he 
said he’d like no better fun than to go with 
me, Jeff's always ready to go, you know.— 
So he went and got a ream 0’ nice paper for 








ed, so’s to keep ’em out o’ there till supper 
was ready—and I tell ye, all the resto’ the 
house was jest as full as it could stick. The 
parlor and the ball and the bed-rooms was all 
crowded and crammed. You'd a thought 
from the number o’ folks that was there, that 
ther'd a ben a wonderful sight o’ donations 
brought—but as true as I’m a livin’ critter— 
that are table want half full. But then ther 
was a good many families that fetcht one ar- 
ticle to answer for the bull. For instance, 
Deacon Skinner and his wife and four darters 
and tew sons was all there—and Miss Skinner 
fetcht a skein o’ yarn to knit Parson Scrantum 
some socks. Miss Hopkins and ber three 
darters and her son and his wife, that was a 
visitin’ her, and their three children all come 
—and Miss Hopkins brought a half a pound 
o’ tea. And the Runyons with their four 
young ones—what do you think they brought? 
why, Miss Runyon feteht a little fancy basket 
to stick on the centre table and put visitin’ 
cards in. And the Miss Fsotes, three on ’em, 
they brought Miss Scrantum a pair o’ cuffs. 
And all the Brighams, they feteht a neck rib- 
bin for Susan. And Deacon Peabody and his 
tribe, ther’s as much as a dozen on ’em, they 
brought a small cheese. I heerd afterwards 
that half on’t was a donation and Vother half 
was to go fur pew rent. And Cappen Smal- 
ley and all bis children was there. He fetcht 
a box o’ rasins out of his store, ther was twelve 
pound in't, and Susan told me afterwards 
that ten pound was to go towards pew-rent 
and the rest was a present, The Widder 
Grimes and Charity was there, of course.— 
They didn’t go nigh the donation table for 
some time, and | was kind o’ curus to know 
whether they’d brought anything, so I watch- 
ed ‘em, and bymeby, | ohserved Charity go 
slily up, when she thought nobody didn’t see, 
and Jay a little paper on the table. 1 bad a) 
curiosity to see what was in it; so soon as I) 
got a chance | took up the paper and peeked 
into’t, and lo and bebold! there was tew 
skeins o° thread! did you ever? Widder 
Grimes is well off, but she’s tew stingy to be 
decent, and Charity’s jest like her. Then 
there was ever so many belonging to other 
denominations, that didn’t bring nothing; they 
come to show their good will, to let folks see 
that they want bigoted and prejudiced, though 
they did differ in a religious pint o’ view, and 
to git their supper. And besides them, I 
noticed a great many that I never see before— 
nobody knows where they come from nor 
where they went tew. I guess they must a 
ben raised up for the oceasion, And then 
ther was an awful sight o’ children that strag- 
gled in from everywhere. Doctor Lippin- 
cott, he was there, bowin’ and serapin’ round 
as usual—awfully anxious about everybody’s 
health; and his wife, tew, as much consarned 
as he was—and their promisin’ red-headed 
boy, and interestin’ dartar, Anny Mariar, with 
her six starched skirts on—takin’ up more 
room than ary ten decently drest girls in the 
room. ‘The doctor always goes to all the do- 
nation parties for fifteen miles round, to make 
himself poppilar, but nobody knows of his 
ever takin’ anything. On this oceasion, Anny 
Mariar took a book-mark to Mr. Scrantum, 
with a thing on it that looked like a choppin’- 
knife, and a mess o’ French nonsense below 
it. But the greatest part o’ the performance 
was the seminary gals and their donation,— 
Ther was twenty-five on *’em, and what do 
you ’spose they feteht? Why, the hall kit 
and cargo on ’em had conspired together 
and made a rag baby for little Adeline Scran- 
tum, and rigged it up in gauze and tinsel, and 
they all come together and brought that.— 
Miss Pinchem, their teacher, want there.— 
She was sick or something. I guess if she 
had a come, she’d a kept ’em a little straiter. 
Land o’ liberty! I never see such an actin’ 
set o’ critters in all my born days! They car- 
ried on like all possest. I see some on ’em a 
flourishing round Jeff—he’s always ready for 
a scrape, you know—and I was afeared he'd 
git to carryin’ on with *em, and I would’nt a 
had him for anything, so I gin him a caution. 
“Jeff,” says 1, ‘you let them siminary gals 
alone; they’re a wild set: taint proper to cut 
up so in the minister's house.” Jeff promised 
to keep clear on ’em—he generally does as I 
want him tew. I'll say that much for Jeffer- 





the parson to write his sarmons on. At last 
the day come, and I and Jeff, we started off 
for the party. We went quite arly in the 
evenin’, for | wanted to be there ’fore ‘twas 
crowded, ‘Ther hado’t nobody come when 
we got there, only three or four ladies, that 
was a gittin’ the supper ready, There was 
Glory Ann Billins, and Polly Marimr Stillman, 
and Jo Gipson’s wife, and old Mother Par- 
ker a sittin’ the table. Your know at them 
kind Y tif they always have a supper sot 
out company. ‘The congregation 

vides the intertainment ginerally, but in thie 
place the ministers has to find a good shure 
on’t. Miss Serantum found the tea and cof- 
fee, and sugar and eream, and butter, and so 
forth. Some of the neighbors sent in cake 


son, he was always good about mindin’. But 
it went hard with him to dew it then; he was 
ripe for fun, and detarmined to let off the 
steam some way or other. So he looks round 
and he sees Charity Grimes stuck up on the 
settee “tother side o the room. Stiff asa 
poker and prim as a peapod—you know what 
a starched up affected old critter she is. Jeff 
went to school tew her when he was little, 
and she snapped his ears and cuffed him 
round, so he’s always hated her like pizen 
ever since. She’s ben tryin’ this twenty year 
to git married and can’t make it out, She'd 
chased after Squire Fuller ever since his wife 
died. ire Fuller got married about 


month afore that--and yer uncle says he 
verily believes he did it in self-defence, jes: 
to git rid o’ Charity Grimes—she bothered 
him to death; be couldn’t go out in company 
but what she’d contrive to hook onto bim.— 
He’s a very perlite man, the squire is, and he 


; oe ee ye eae didn’t want to be rude tew her, couldn’t 
‘ions, and she told us to take "em in the par-|bear her, though she tried te mk 
| tha a 
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gwine to sell what Jeff done. He see 
Charity a > there a tryin’ to dew the 
agreeable to Cappen Smalley, (Ais wife hadn't 
ben dead long, by the way, they’d make a 
good match, wouldn’t they?) Well, Jeff be 
says to me, says he—*Mother, may I go stir 
up Charity Grimes?” “I don’t know what you 
mean by stirrin? on her up,” says I, “0,” 
says he, ‘I jest want to condole with ber a 
little on the’ loss 0’ Squire Fuller.” “No,” 
says 1, “you mayn’t dew no such thing; 
*twould be very improper, indeed, and very 
aggravatin’, tew.” “Well,” says he, “maynt 
I jest go and talk a little Shakspeare tew 
her?” (Jeff's always quotin’ Shakespeare, 
you know.) “I’m afeared you'll say some- 
thing sassy,” says I. “No I won't,” says he, 
“Pll be all-killin’ perlite.” ““Well, go then,” 
says |, So off he steps, demure as a deacon. 
“Good evenin’, Mr. Magwire,” says she. “It 
seems like old times to see you agin,” says 
he; and then he observed to Cappen Smalley 
—‘J used to go to school to Miss Grimes 
when |. was young.” Charity puckered up 
her mouth and grinned, and says she—‘‘Yes, 
you was quite a boy then—and [ was a mere 
child myself, exceedingly youthful for a 
teacher.” ‘Well,” says Jeff, says he, ‘you 
haint altered a speck since—you hold yer own 
amazingly—you looked every bit as old then 
as you dew now; but how do you feel about 
these days?” “Feel!” says she, prickin’ up 
her ears, “I feel as well as common—why 
should’nt 1?” “Excuse me,” says Jeff, “1 
only axed because | didn’t know but you felt 
ruther nonplussed, put to’t for bisness as it 
were, since Squire Fuller got married. ‘Old 
feller’s occerpation’s gone’ now, I ’spose, as 
Shakspeare says.” Gracious! how mad Char- 
ity was! She brustled up like a settin’ hen, 
and, says she—“‘Jeff Magwire, I don’t care a 
straw for what Shakspeare nor none o’ the 
rest o’ your rowdy acquaiotances says about 
me, I’m above it; but whoever he is, you may 
tell bim he’s an imperdent puppy for callin’ a 


young ludy an old feller—and you're another | cott (the doctor’s red-headed boy) who "twas 


for tellin’ on’t.” So she got up and flounced 
out into the hall. ‘The folks all giggled and 
seemed wonderful tickled; but Jeff he looked 
round as astonished as could be, and says be 
—“I wonder what ails Miss Grimes. 1 
thought for the life o’ me she was a gwine to 
snap my ears, asshe used to when I was 
young.” I was vexed at Jeff, and took him to 
task as soon as [| got achance; but he de- 
clared *twant ‘old feller” he said, but some- 
thing else—however, it sounded jest like it, 
any way. 

Jest then the door was thrown open, and 
we was invited out to supper. So we went 
squeezin’ and.crowdin’ into the settin’ room. 
Some o’ the folks pushed and jammed as if 
they was afeared they shouldn’t git the best 
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’em on at first, for fear they’d git broke. She 
sot on all her common erockery, and borred « 
good deal at Smalley’s store caleulatin’ if any 
on’t was broke to pay for’t, But when she 
see 80 folks come crowdin’ out, she was 
afeard ther wouldn’t be cups enough, so she 
fetcht out ber mother’s Chany cups and sot 
’em on the tea board. But Glory Ann got 
along without usin’ "em, and there they sot, 
and when the tea board fell, they fell tew, and 
every one on ‘em was broke or cracked, Gra- 
cious! how Miss Scrantum looked when she 
see her precious Chany allto pieces. She 
didn’: say a word, but her lips quivered, and 
she trembled all over, But she seemed to 
overcome itina minnit, and went and brought 
a basket and began to pick up the pieces, and 
I and Jeff took hold and helped her. A good 
many o’ the company bad gone back into the 
parlor; but ther was enough left to track the 
sassage round, and, my goodness! what work 
they made with ’em! 

While we was a picken up the crockery, all 
of a sudden ther was a terrible hollerbaloo in 
the parlor—Jeff and me rushed in to see what 
was the matter, and gracious grandfather! 
what do you ’spose it was? Why one o’ them 
pesky seminary gals had throw’d a hunk o’ 
cheese and hit Miss Serantum’s parlor lamp 
that was a sittin on the table, and knocked it 
over and broke it all to flinders. But that 
want the wost on’t—when it tumbled over it 
fell right onto that plum-colored satin bunnet, 
and the ile run all over it in a minnit. Afore 
anybody could ketch the bunnit, one side on’t, 
ribbin and all, was completely ruined. Such 
a sight as "twas, you never sot your tew look- 
in eyes on! All the ile that didn’t go onto the 
bunnit was soaked up in the paper that Jeff 
took, that was a lyin’ right aside on’t, and the 
biggest part o’ that was spiledtew. My grief! 
how I did feel when I see that beautiful bun- 
nit in such a condition! And poor Miss 
Serantum turned as pale as death, and Susan 
cried like everything. I axed Sam Lippin- 


that throw’d the cheese—he pinted out the 
gal, and I goes up to her and says I— 
“You good-for-nothing little huzzy, haint you 
no better manners than to be a throwin’ 
cheese at other folkses lamps in that way?” 
She was a real sassy little thing, and did'nt 
care a straw for what she’d done. She look- 
ed up and grinned as imperdent as could be, 
and says she—“Excuse me, marm—I hadnt 
the most remote idee o’ hittin’ the lamp. I 
meant to aim at Sam Lippincott’s head, and 
mistook the lamp for it. I’m sure you ean’t 
blame me for makin’ such a natral mistake.” 
Did you ever! | was a good mind to hit her a 
euff aside o’ the head, but I didn’t. I told 
Miss Pinchem on’t, though, the next day— 
and she punished the huzzy by keepin’ her on 





ehance. Glory Ann Billins sat at one end 0° 
the table pourin’ coffee, and Jo Gipson’s wife 
at tother end a pourin’ tea; and I tell ye, 
*twas as much as ever they could dew to pour 
it fast enough. Jeff, he flew round and help- 
ed the ladies. For my part, | didn’t feel like 
eatin’? much—I was jummed up agin the wall 
and couldn’t stir hand ner foot. So I told 
Jeff to fetch me a cup o’ tea and a nut-cake, 
and he did; and I took ’em, and managed to 
eat the nut-cake, but somebody hit my elbow 
and made me spill the heft o’ the tea; so I 
stood and held my empty cup, and looked on 
to see the performance. I say for’t if *twan’t 
worth seein’ I’m mistaken. Why, if I was 
starvin’ to death, I shouldn’t be willin’ to act 
as some o’ them folks did. They pushed, 
and elbowed, and pulled, and hauled, and 
grabbed like crazy critters. "T'was amusin’ 
to see °em putdown the vittals—I’d agin a 
sixpence, Nancy, to a had you there; *twould 
a ben fun for you to look on and see the dew- 
ins. You'd a thought that the biggest part o’ 


the company hadn’t had nothing to eat since | 


the last donation party, and didn’t expect to 
have nothing more till the next one. The 


wimmin, as a general thing, took tea, and eat | 
the cake and pies, and so forth. And the! 


men, they let into the coffee, and biscuit, and | 
cheese, and cold meat, and such like. lac-| 
tilly see Deacon Skinner drink six cups o’ 
coffee, and eat in proportion, And Dr. Lip- 
pincott, my grief! ’twas perfectly astonishin’ 
to me that one mortal body could hold as much 
as that man put in—no wonder he’s so fat— 
they say he gets the heft of his livin’ away 
from home—contrives to get to one patient’s 
house jest as dinner’s ready, and to another’s 
jest at tea-time, and so eats with ’em. And 


I wish you’d a seen the Widder Grimes.—| 


Grammy! bow the critter did stuff! I took 
particler notice of her, and I see she had an 
awful great work-bag on her arm, and every 
little while she’d contrive to tuck a piece 
into"t, when she thought nobody want a look- 
in’. Assoon as I gota chance I bunched Jeff, 
and says I—‘‘For pity’s sake, Jeff, dew ob- 
sarve the Widder Grimes.” So Jeff, he 
watched hera spell. “By George!” says he, 
“if that ain’t rich!” I tell ye, *twas fun for 
Jeff. Bymeby—after she’d got her bag purty 
well filled, says Jeff to me, says he—“Now 
mother, may | stir her upa little?” “J don’t 
care,” says 1. So he reached forrard and 
hollered across the table tew her, loud enough 
for everybody to hear—** Miss Grimes, may | 
come to your party?” “My party?” saysshe; 
“what do you mean?” “Why,” says Jeff, 
says he; ‘1 reckoned from the size o’ your 
bag, and the quantity 0? provisions you was 
layin’ in, that you was a calculatin’ to make 
a party, and I thought I'd like to come.” 
Everybody looked at Miss Grimes; and, | tell 
ye, she looked as if she'd like to crawl into 
some knot-hole—and I don’t know but what 
she did—for she made her disappearance 
amazin’ soon after. And, then, them semina- 
ry gals—gracious! how they did eat! I ’spose 
they was half-starved at Miss Pinchem’s. 
Afore long the table was purty well cleared, 
and Miss Scrantum had to go to the buttry, 
and bring on all ‘twas left. I guess every- 
thing in the house that could be eat, without 
stoppin’ to cook it, was made way with that 
night. When the seminary gals had eat all 
they wanted, they amused themselves a throw- 
in’ hunks 0’ cheese and buttered buseuit at 
the young men. After most o’ the other eat- 
ables had been disposed of, Dave Runyon, 
great gump! went into the buttry and brought 
out the box o' raisins that was to go towards 
Cappen Smalley’s pew-rent, and handed ’em 
round. Everybody grabbed. 

















































bread and water a week. Jeff said ’twas a 
| very equinomical kind o’ punishment. Well, 
‘the party broke up purty soon after this 
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scrape, and Jeff and me went home. Jeff 
went off to bed. Yer uncle was out; dear me 
how I did dread meetin’ him! Afore long he 
come in, ‘Well,’ says he, ‘how did the party | 
go off?? ‘O, well enough,’ says 1; ‘but Pm | 
| tired and sleepy, and we won’t talk about it) 
| to-night.’ ‘The fact is, I felt tew mean to tell | 
him the truth—but in the mornin’, when Jeff | 
come down, he let it all out. My grief! how | 
yer uncle did crow over me. ‘Duin’t | tell ye 
so?? says he; ‘don’t ye wish you hadn't a/| 
went?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘if it‘s any satisfaction | 
tew ye to know it—I dew wish so.’ ‘I know‘ | 
ye would,’ says he. I verily believe he was | 
glad the bunnit got spiled. I don‘t spose | 
| he‘ll let me hear the last o’ that donation par- 
| ty as long as he lives—he is such a critter to 
| hang onto anything. 

| ‘The next mornin’ as soon as | got my chores | 
done up, I went over to Mr. Scrantum’s to | 
| see how they come on, and help ’em regilate | 
a littl. Murder-alive! such a sight as that 

house was, from one end to ’tother, I never. 
sot my tew lookin’ eyes on! The carpets 

were all greased up with butter, and cheese | 
and sassages, And the lamp ile bad done | 
more mischief than we know’d on the night | 
afore. It had run off the table, and made a| 
cruel great spot on the best carpet; and | 
found Miss Scrantum a tryin’ to wash it out. 

I sot tew and helped her—but ’twas po use— 
*twouldn’t come out. Susan, she wasa settin’ | 
on a little stool a scourin’ teaspoons, and cry- | 
in’ as if her heart would break. ‘What's 
the matter, dear?” says I—but the poor child | 
‘couldu’t answer me. So her mother said she 
| was a cryin’ about the bunnit bein’ spiled. 
“No wonder,” says I, “it’s enough to make 
anybody cry. I ’spose you can’t dew nothin’ 
with the bunnit, can you?” “QO, yes,” says 
Miss Scrantum, says she; “I’ve ben lookin’ 
at itthis mornin’, and | think I can get enough 
out of it to make a bag of. It'll make a very 
nice bag—and I shall keep it as long as I live, 
for your sake, Miss Magwire.” I looked at 
the woman with surprise. ‘There she sot, on 
the floor, a rubbin’ away at that grease spot, 
and a talkin’ ascalmly about the six dollar 
bunnit, as if it hadn’t * cost more’n six cents. 
I was kind o’ vexed at her for not makin’ 
more fuss about it. I actilly begun to think 
she hadn't no feelin’, and didn’t care for 
nothing. “And then,” says I, “to think o’ 
their breakin’ your beautiful Chany—’twas 
shameful—a present from yer mother, tew; 
and you sot so much by it: and I’ve heerd ye 
say “twas the last thing yer mother ever gin 
ye.” I was a runnin’ on in this way when | 
thought I heerd Miss Scrantum sob—I looked 
up and she was a cryin’ dretfully. She 
couldn’t bold in no longer when I spoke o’ 
the Chany. I was sorry I said a word about 
it; but it convinced me that Miss Scranturh 
had feelins, deep feelins; but she’d larnt to 
eontrol ’em, poor woman! Well, I stayed a 
spell and helped ’em clean up, and then I 
went hum. Susan went tothe door with me. 
When we got outside, I axed her whether 
ther was many provisions brought in the night 
afore, She told me to come to the store-room 
and look, So I went into’t and took a view, 
and there was tew or three puokins, a couple 
o’ spare-ribs, (spare enough tew, | tell ye,) 
three or four cabbages, a chicken, what was 
left o? Deacon Peabody's cheese, and a cod- 
fish. ‘Is that all?” saysI. “Yes,” says Su- 
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haw’! out a jaffin’. “What ails ye, man 


alive?” says I, “Ll don’t see what ther is to 
laff at in that; for my part, | look upon’t as a 
great misfortin to Serabble Hill, to lose such 
a minister as Parson Serantam. I'm astonish- 
ed to see you laff.” “Well, you won't be,” 
says he, “when I tell you about the meetin’. 
So he went on and gin me the bull description. 
He said that when Mr, Serantum told ’em he 
wanted a dismission, they was wonderful sur- 
prised—Deacon Skinner he riz and axed the 
reason. So Mr. Scrantum stated that he 
found it onpossible to support bis family on 
his salary. Deacon Skinner said that was 
curus—he thought four hundred dollars was 
purty well up. Deacon Peabody said he 
thought so tew, especially with a donation 
party besides. Deacon Fustick, he put in, and 
*twas ruther a queer time for a minister to 
complain of his congregation, jest after they'd 
gin him a bee—and he axed Dr. Lippincon 
what was hisopinion. (Now Dr. Lippincott 
never had an opinion in all bis life, on any 
subject—if he had, he never expressed it for 
fear of injurin’ bis practice; ’taint even known 


what his polities is—he always contrives to | 


be away on election days.) So he hemmed 
and hawed, and said that really he had’: 
made up his mind—he hoped Mr. Scrantum 
*preciated his donation party—he hoped the 
congregation ‘*preciated Mr. Serantum; he 
wished — he wished—in short, he wished 
things wasn’t sitiwated jest as they was siti- 
wated; and that was all they got out of him. 
Old Parker observed that ministers’ families 
somehow, took more to support ’em than any- 
body else. Mr. Scrantum said that his family 
was as equinomical as they could be, but he 
had a good many children, and "twas purty 
difficult to dew as he’d ought tew by 'em on 
four hundred dollars a year; axed ’em wheth- 
er they thought ary one o’ them could dew it. 
Cappen Smalley, rich old curmudgin, stuck up 
his head and said, he guessed he could dew it 
—any reasonable man could dew it—especial- 
ly with the help of a donation party every 
year; but he hoped Mr, Scrantum’s request 
would be granted unanimously; for his part, 
he’d long ben of opinion they’d ought to have 
2 cheaper minister, and one that hadn't such 
a snarl o’ young ones. Don’t ‘spose Parson 
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the side and chest, spinel affections. &c 4. ™ 
This, we are aware, must appear incredi| 





@ bee 
* 


| letters from physicians and our agents frou » 
| United States, informing us of extraordinary c.,.. 
| Buskirk, Esq., one of the must respects * wal 
| Newark, N. J., intorms me that he can refer, 

150 cases in that place alone. There are ; 
eases in the city of New Vork, which we y 
|; With pleasure, and to men of character lr 


medicine for the preventive of disease know; I y 
edly saved the lives of more than 5000 ( hildre 
season, as it removed the cause of disease, 4), 
them for the Bummer season. 
Uniten States Orvricer.—Capt. G. W. y los 


| the U. 8. Navy, and member of the New Jerse 


ure, has kindly sent us the following certificat, “Gils 
Rawwavy, Jon 9 
| A year since ] was taken with the lufluenz. § 


| Whole system left in a debilitated state. | was , 

| try Dr. Townsend's Sareapurilia, and afer tak), = 
three bottles, 1 was very much relieved, and aie, 
entirely to the said Sarsaparilia. 1 have continous: , 
it, and I find that Limprove every day. I believe » 
my life, and would not be withuut it under any co. 
tion. G. W. Mele, 

SCROFULA CURED, 

This certificate conclusively proves that this Sarcens, 
has perfect control over the most obstinate diseases 
blood. Three persons cured in one house is wy prec, 

Turee Cuitpren.—Dr. Townsend: Dear s 
the pleasure to inform you that three of my chilire:, 
been cured of the Scrofuia by the use of your o, : 
medicine. They were afflicted very sever: . 
sores—have taken some four bottles—it took then, , 
for which I feel under deep obligation. 

Yours, Isaac W. Crain, 106 Wooster » 


To Mothers and Married Ladies. 

This extract of Sarsaparilia bas been expressly pren, 
in reference to female complaints. No female » 
reason to suppose she is approaching that erit 
“the turn of life,” should neglect to take it, as it is , 
tain preventive for any of the numerous und horri)h\. 
eases to which females are subject at this time of lie T, 
period may be delayed for several years by using this m, 
| icine. Nor is it less valuable to those whw are aporos 
womanhood, as it is calculated to assist nature by quic) 
ing the blood and invigorating the system. Indee 
medicine is invaluable for all the delicate diseases to 
women are subject. 

It braces the whole system, renews permanently the ps 
ural energies—by removing the impurities of the 
eo far stimulating the system as to produce a subseq.: 
relaxation, which is the case of most medicines takey {o, 
female weakness and disease. 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE, 


Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilia is a sovereign and sper 
a 


Scrantum would a said anything severe if it | cure for incipient consumption, barrenness, leucorrhe 


hadn’t a ben for Cappen Smalley’s speech. 
He seemed quite stirred up by it. He riz up 
considerable flustrated, and says he—f thank 
God, that whatever else | lack, He has ben 
pleased to give me plenty o’ the poor man’s 
blessins—yea, a quiver full of them. And it’s 
for their sakes, not my own, that | come bere 
to-night. If I was alone in the world, I could 
and would dew on a’ most nothing—though 
Scripter says the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
Brethren, since | come among you, I’ve done 
my bes? to be a faithful pastor—if I’ve failed 
1 hope to be forgiven. At first I had an idea 
that I should be able to rub along, on my 
small salary; and I don’t know but I might a 
done it, if it hadn’t a ben for one thing.” 
Here he paused. “What was that?” says 
Deacon Peahody. Mr. Scrantum continued— 
“Pve ben here tew years, and you've had the 
kindness to give me tew donation parties.— 
I’ve stood it so fur, but IT ecan’t stand it no 
longer; ‘brethren, I feel convinced that one 
more donation party would completely break 
me down. I will now retire and leave the 
meetin’ to decide as they see fit.” Yer u: cle 
said that for about five minutes after he weut 
out, universal silence prevailed. The first to 
speak was Deacon Skinner. “Strange!” says 
e. “Curus!” says Peabody. ‘“Reemarka- 
ble!’ says Deacon Fustick, “Onaccounta- 
ble!” says Cappen Smalley. “Singular cir- 
cumstance!” says Dr. Lippincott. Then yer 
uncle got up, and, says he—“Gentlemen, | 


don't see as anything's to be gained by settin’ | 


whites, obstrutted or difficult menstruation, incont 
of urine, or involuotary discharge thereof, and for ) 
eral prostration of the system—no matter whether th: 
sult of inherent cause or Causes, produced by illiess « 
cident. 











Nothing can be more surprising than ite invy oreting of 


fects on the haman frame. Persuns sebject tu weariness 
and lussitude, from taking it, at once become robus: anc 
full of energy ander its influence It immediately 

acts the nerveleseness of the female frame, whic. is ihe 
great cause of barrenness. 

It will not be expected of us, in cases of so delicates 
nature, to exhibit certificates of cures pertormed, but we 
can assure the afflicted that hundreds of cases have bee 
reported tous. Several cases where families have been 
without children, after using a few bottles of this invalua 

| ble medicine, have been blest with a healthy offspring 

Dr. Townsend—My wife being greatly distressed by 

| Weakness and genera) debility, aud suffering continually by 
| pain aad a sensation of bearing down, falling of the womb, 
'and with other difficulties, and having known cases where 

your medicine has effected great cures; and also hearing 
| it recommended for such cases as I have described, | ob. 


| tained a bottle of your Extract of Sarsaparilia, and follow. 
| 





ed the directions you gave me. In a short period it re. 
moved her complaints and restored her health. Being 
grateful for the benefits she received, I take pleasure in 
| thus acknowledging it, and recommending it to the public 


M. D. Moore, cdr. of Grand and Lydius ats 
Albany, Aug. 17, 1647 
Opinions of Physicians. 
Dr. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from 
physicians in different parts of the Union 
This is to certify that we, the undersigned, physicians of 
the city of Albany, have in numerous tases prescribed D 


| Townsend's Sarsaparilia, and believe it to be ove of the 

most valuable preparations of the Sarsapari!ia in the mer- 

ket. H. P. Perino, M. D 
Witson, M. D 


J 
| R. B. Baices, M. D 
P. E. Ecmexporr, M. D 
| Principal office, 126 Fulton st., Sun Building, N.Y 
} Redding & Co., 8 State st., Boston; Dyott & Sons 2 
North Second et., Philadelphia; 8 8. Hance, Droggis 
| Baltimore; and by the principal Draggists and Merchaits 
} generally throughout the United States, West Lidies, and 
Canadas. 

E. LADD, Angusta, and H. J. BELDEN & CO, 


| Hallowell, wholesale and retail a rents; for enle also by J 


| H. Leon & Co., Waterville; Stanley & Prince, Winthro 


| A. T. Perkins, G. M. Atwood, Gardiner; A. H. Abbou, 8 
| China; Thomas Frye, Vassalbora. 3] 





DR. WARREN’S | 


ARSAPARILLA, TOMATO AND WILD CHERRY 


bere and wonderia’ all night. For my part, | S PHYSICAL BITTERS, at 50 cents per bottle 


and granted, 

A few days afterwards the minister’s forks 
packed up and started off for Miss Scrantum’s 
father’s, to stay till they could git another 


‘place. Yer uncle gin ’em ten dollars when | 


they went. He'd a ben glad to give fifty if 
he’d a ben able. They was very thankful 
for’t, and the parson gin us his partin’ blessin’, 
and I'd ruther have that than all Cappen 


when we said good by. 
hard—she «didn’t try to conceal her feelins 
then. Susan cried tew, and so did I—and we 
had a giveral time kissin’ all round; as true 
as I live. Jeff, he kissed Susan tew—but 
don’t you teaze him about it; was glad to see 
him dew it, though Susan did blush awfully. 
They made us promise to come and see ’em 
if ever they got another sitiwation, We've 
heerd lately that the parson had got a call to 
Bangtown. I don’t know nothing about the 
village, but I hope to gracious it’s a place 
where donation parties is a thing unknown. 


—_ ——=_ 
TO THE AFFLICTED. 


R. GIRAUDIN will be in Augusta again, (at the Au- 
usta House.) on Friday, Nov. 26, and remain antil 
Monday morning, 291h; at the Tavern in Bowdoinham 
Village, Tuesday, the 30th November; on Weduwesday and 
Tharsday, (Dec. Ist aid 2d.) at the Elliot House in Bath; 
on Friday, (Dec. 3.) at the Tontine House, in Brunswick; 
and from Wednesday (Dee. 8) till Friday, (Dec. 10,) at the 
United States Hotel, in Portland. He will continue after- 
wards to visit the above named places monthly, viz: in 
Augusta the last Friday in each month; aud in - 
ham, Bath and Brunswick, the firet week in each month, 
on the days above named; and Portland the second week 
in each month. 49 














CAUTION, 

There is a certain individual going rownd the back towns 
on the Kennebec, under my name, showing my advertise- 
ments, and claiming to be Dr. L. GIRAUDIN—I caution 
the afflicted against such impostor. I do not make any 
other stop in Maine except those in the above, my time 

ng taken up with my practice in Boston, and I only 
visit the above places at the request of | numbers of 
invalids now under my care. L. GIRAUDIN, M. D. 
214 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 


FARMS--FARMS. 


ERSONS that have ferme for sale the ensuing season, 
can have their business attended to by an experienced 
Land Agent, on application to the subscriber, who contin- 
nes to give his personal attention to selling Farms. Also, 
exchanging Farms for property in Boston or vicinity, or 











I think all Parson Scrantum’s saith is true— | 5®™**parilia, Tomato and Wild Cherry Bitters have vow 


his request is perfectly reasonable—and I) 
move it be putto vote.” _ So *twas put to vote | 


become a standard medicine, universally approved by Phy 
sicians, as a safe, speedy and effectual remedy for Scro/: 
fous, Mercurial and Cutaneous diseases; Jaundice, lud- 
gestion, Dyspepsia, Billions Disorders, Liver Comp!)e 
Costiveness, Weak and Sore Stomach, Ulcers and Rowniig 


| Sores, Swelling of the Limbs, Pain in the Bones, Tumors 


in the Throat. Rheumatic Affections, Salt Rheum, Ery si} 
elas, bad Humors, Eruptions on the Face or Body, Cancer- 
ous Sores, King’s Evil, Chronic Catarrh, Languor, Debi) 
ty, Headache, Dizziness, Sallow Complexion, and al) those 
disenses which arise from the abuse of Mercury, or from 
an impure taint in the blood, no matter how acquired 

The extract here presented is prepared after directions 
given by the celebrated Dr. Warren, whose name it bears, 
and will be found superior to any preparation of the kind 
now in use. It is highly concentrated, entirely vegetable, 
and very finely flavored to the taste. The change which 
it produces in the condition and tendency of the system is 


| speedy and permanent. 


Sinalley’s money, Well, all felt bad enough | 
Miss Scrantum cried | 


As a Spring medicine for purifving the blood, strengthen- 
ing the stomach and body, and checking all consumptive 
habits, the Sarsaparilia, Tomato and Wild Cherry Bitters 
are entirely unrivaled. 

Prepared and sold by DAVID F. BRADLEE, at the 
Magasin de Sante, (Magazine of Health, 126 Washington 
street, Boston, General Agency for Buchan’s Hangarinn 
Balsam of Life, Upham’s Pile Electuary, Bradiee’s Purify 
ing and Preserving Pills, Dr. Juckson's Infallible Eradica'- 
or, Bradiee’s New England Hair Restorative, Bradiee's 
Superior Cologne Water, &c. 

Also, as above, all the Popular Medicines in general 
use, pure and genuine, at the lowest possible prices. 

Acents.—Augueta, J. E. Lapp, and 8. 5. Brooxs; 
Hallowell, B. Wales, and 8. Page & Co.; Gardiner, H 
Smith. and G. M. Atwood; Bath, A. G. Page; Belfast, 
Washburn & Jordan; Bangor,G. W. Ladd; Norridgewock, 
Blant & Turner; Norway, Hall & Dow, and by the deaicrs 
in medicine generally throughout New England. ly 28 


TO MILL OWNERS. 


EAL & HALE’S PATENT CORN and COB CRACK. 
ERS, which will grind forty to GRy bushels of Corn 
and Cobs hour, and Fitzgeraki’s Patent PORTABLE 
BURR STONE MILL which will make four bashels of 
Corn Meal per hour, or grind six bashels of Wheat! ° 
same time with two horse power, and is very cm pect, 
and durable and easy to be kept in order. 

Each of these Mills towk a Silver Medal at the Fair of 
the Mechanics’ Association of Mass. in September Iast. 
Also, for sale with the above, LEONARD SMITH’S Pa- 
TENT SMUT MACHINE, the kind used by the best 
Plouring Establishments in New York and the West 

PARKER & WHITE are the Agents for Boston, Mass., 
and the Machines may be seen at their Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seedstore, Nu. 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone 
Street, Boston. 8.9 








Crockery and Glass Ware. 
J D. PIERCE is now opening his Fail Stock of Crock- 
e ery and Glass Ware, embracing all the new shapes 
and latest patterns, together with a large assortmen! of 
FURNITURE, Feathers, Looking Glasses, Britannia Ware, 
Knives and Forks, &c. &c., which wil) be sold at the low- 
eat prices. 37 Augusta, September 10, 1647. 





ACKEREL.—Bbis, haifdo, quarter do, and Kitts, No 
) Mackerel, just received and for sale by 
JOHN MEANS & BON. 





= 
AYNE'S EXPECTORANT.—12 dezen just received; 
for sale wholesale or retail by J. E. LADD & CO., new 

Drug Store, West end Kennebec Bridge. 6 








opty SUGAR COATED PILLS and HUNTER'S 








for Western Lands. No fee is required unless the proper- 

ty is advertised or a sale effected. All powers, post pot, 

will receive immediate attention. J. W. MAYNARD, 
@w5 No. 5 Congress street, Boston. 





IMPROVED 





ner, and for sale low, by P 

their Wetetioes: thd 

an Agricultural 
DEERING & SEWALL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


xD 
BOOTS, SHOES, RUBBERS, 
r Findings, 





- 
Pegs & 


PULMONARY BALSAM, just received b 
6 EREN FULLER. 





Stene’s Ox and Herse Liniment. 


HIS ARTICLE is now offered with the ntmest corf- 
dence by the subscribers, as the best Liniment pow to 
use for the Horse and Ox, One trial will satisfy the must 


increduluus of its merits. For sate only by 
9 P COFREN & BLATCHFORD. 








THE MAINE FARMER, 


PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 


By RUSSELL BATON, 
Office over Granite Bank, W ater St. Augusta. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per — 
ir in advance; two dollars, if paid within year. 
wigamnes and fifty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. [7Single copies, four cents. 
‘or Any person who will obtain six sood subseribere shal! 
be entitled to a seventh for one year. 
saiiicetiainieetecene? at the rate of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine lines, for three 
insertions, and twenty-one cents fur each subsequent in- 
sertion. Circulation, 4000 Copies. 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS. 
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